THE REVOLT OF LABOR
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The "real wages'* of labor, or the amount
of commodities purchasable with a day's
or week's earnings, had been going back-
ward since about the opening of the present
century until the war boom in industry
raised the level in some lines though not
much on the whole. Several causes have
contributed to this result, but the principal
one is undoubtedly the great increase in the
world's supply of gold. Since gold is our
standard of value, in which wages and all
other payments are reckoned (a dollar is
really just the command over a certain

At the same time, industrial changes
were taking place which made the existing
form of unionism less effective as a means
of bargaining with employers. As a mat-
ter of historical necessity workingmen had
organized by crafts ; that is, men working
at the same trade had united into locals and
these had been grouped into city and state
unions, etc. The majority of the labor bod-
ies in this country had become affiliated
with the American Federation of Labor, a
national organization covering all trades
and occupations, but without a great deal
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STEEL  WORKERS  IN   PITTSBURGH   LISTENING  TO  A  LEADER'S  STRIKE  TALK

Some 350,000 operatives were involved in a possible nation-wide tying-up of the industry, one of the biggest strikes ever threatened

in the United States.

amount, 23.22 grains, of gold), a cheapen-
ing of gold is the same thing as a rise in
prices. Thus, though the laborer may get
higher money wages from year to year, he
is receiving less value or purchasing power.
The competitive market for labor is so
much less sensitive than that for commod-
ities in general that wages move up more
slowly than the cost of living and the wage-
earning classes suffer. More drastic meas-
ures for pushing up wages had to be found
if the old standards of living were to be
maintained.

of power on account of the diversity of in-
terests it is called upon to harmonize. The
organization by crafts developed two funda-
mental defects. First, an effective strike
generally requires that a large proportion of
the men of all occupations in any establish-
ment shall act together. With the differ-
ent crafts bargaining separately, certain
ones can be played off against others, and
their power is greatly lessened. The em-
ployer can replace one kind of workmen,
constituting a small fraction of his force, if
the rest remain loyal.